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[aE October Blackwood’s Magazine offers its 
readers even unusually good entertain- 
ment. Best of all the articles we liked 
Lieut.-Colonel G. K. Maurice’s ‘ Sleeping 
Sickness ’—the story ‘“ of a struggle to banish 
sleeping sickness from a part of the Southern 
Sudan.”’ It began twenty years ago and 
ended ten years later. The appearance of 
the disease in Uganda, within the British 
Empire (possibly introduced in 1888 by 
Stanley’s expedition for the recovery of Emir 
Pasha, but not reported there till 1901) was 
what had aroused public attention, until then 
dormant. An early worker in the field was a 
Syrian doctor, Baz by name, who arrived at 
Tembura in the Sudan in 1918. By that 
time the connection of sleeping sickness with 
the tsetse fly had been established and the 
problem had become that of organization and 
treatment. Baz held the fort single-handed 
for a long time; there was a shortage of 
British doctors. One who came out died 
within four days; another tussled well for a 
bit with the difficulties presented by the 
nature of the country and the temper of the 
people, but, more urgently needed elsewhere, 
had to leave. A third British doctor— 
though much of his predecessor’s work in 
opening up the country had sank out of 
sight, and though he himself was beset with 
sickness—came nearer to getting things in 
train, but was forced to go home after an 
all but fatal attack of blackwater fever. 
Colonel Maurice then took over, and shoulder 
to shoulder with the indomitable Baz, at last 
fought the disease to what may be considered 
a standstill. The story winds up with a 
quotation from the writer’s official account 
of sleeping sickness in the Sudan: 
_In the course of the campaign against sleep- 
ing sickness the habits of the natives were 
transformed; they were ro longer afraid of 
the white man; some had come out of the 


' q 
forest to be carpenters, 








builders and black- 
smiths; all had learnt to obey laws. Supersti- 
ton waned, agriculture prospered. The task 


of extirpating a disease had profoundly affected 
the lives of a people. 
[* the first October Revue des Deux Mondes 
M. Paul Hazard has an article entitled 
‘ Au Pays de la Jeunesse,’ in which he points 
out a certain change which has come over the 
young generation in France—the new courage, 
cleanness, self-possession and at the same 
time unselfishness which is being shown on 
every side, and with the fervour and the 
spontaneousness of youth. It seems largely 
the outcome of renewed devotion to France 
and to be linked with the memory of Péguy. 
Several prominent men have been asked to 
make pronouncement concerning the cause 
and the needs of the new movement, and one 
of the replies has this sentence: ‘‘ Au risque 
de paraitre simpliste, je dirai que je crois 
en un retour & l’honnéteté.”’ It struck us, 
reading this, that ‘ l’honnéteté”’ is a concep- 
tion and a word for which there is no abso- 
lutely exact equivalent in English. It seems 
to overlap and include several ideas of ours 
which we speak of separately. But perhaps 
some reader could suggest the right English 
word which has not occurred to us. 


NDER date Oct. 18, 1839, the Annual 
Register contains an account of the sui- 
cide of a boy of fifteen named Hawes by 
throwing himself from the top of the Monu- 
ment. He was evidently a strange child— 
a former scholar of St. Ann’s School who 
had been living for four months in the ser- 
vice of a surgeon near Cavendish Square, and 
had been discharged, in the morning of the 
day on which he destroyed himself, because 
of his wild behaviour, threats to murder a 
fellow-servant, and refusal to do any work. 
This suicide followed upon the suicide, 
also from the top of the Monument, of Mar- 
garet Moyes, which had created extraordin- 
ary public excitement. It was the second of 
the kind, the first having been that of Lyon 
Levi, a diamond merchant, in January, 1810. 
At the inquest on Margaret Moyes a recom- 
mendation was made to the Corporation of 
London to have a railing placed round the 
top of the Monument that such acts might be 
prevented. This had not been attended to; 
and it even appeared that an iron bar which 
had been bent by the girl’s body as she fell 
had not been removed and was still an object 
of public curiosity. The recommendation to 
erect a railing was naturally repeated at the 
inquest on Hawes. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM COLLINS. 


(See ante pp. 128, 146, 167, 182, 201, 
258. ) 


’ 





N the second article of this series I men- 
tioned some juvenile verses ‘On Her- 
cules’ as having been claimed for Collins in 
1828 by the editor of the Crypt. As that 
very obscure periodical is not to be found, 
except by luck, outside the great libraries, 
and as some readers may have been cut off 
from access to it since the outbreak of war, 
it may be useful to state the case in fuller 
detail. The editor of the Crypt, unaware 
that the poem had ever been published before, 
supplied the following introductory note: 


The M.S. of the following poem (on a sub- 
ject of most interesting applicability to certain 
Renepedenions was formerly in the possession 
of the great Thomas Warton, to whom it pro- 
bably passed from his brother, the school-fellow 
and friend of Collins. In that family, we 
understand, it has always passed as a youthful 
production of the “ Cicestrian Bard;” it bears 
the appearance of a school exercise, written out 
for the Master’s inspection. If such it be, how- 
ever, and the date of 1747 be that of the original 
composition, all claim to it on the part of the 
poet Collins must give way, as he quitted Win- 
chester for Oxford, in 1740. Under this diffi- 
culty, an application was lately made to the 
Bishop of Hereford, the present Warden of 
Winchester College, by whose kindness we have 
obtained a list of every boy of that name ad- 
mitted into the School within seventeen years 
of the above date; and we do not hesitate to 
decide, that to none of them is there any 
reasonable probability for attributing the verses 
in question. Whether, therefore, it be, or be 
not, a school performance, the date must be 
rather assigned to the time when the transcript 
was made, and the tradition in favour of 
William Collins be permitted, in lack of more 
substantial authority, to predominate. 


Then follows the text of the poem. At the 
end is the signature ‘‘ Collins, Jun. 1747,” 
with no initials. 

It is very true, as the editor admits, that 
the date 1747 presents a most formidable 
difficulty, and the conjecture that it may be 
merely the date of transcription has the 
weakness of all conjectures in the presence of 


facts. Had the editor been aware that the 
poem had appeared in print nine years 
earlier, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 








January, 1738, his last doubt would have 
been removed. He would certainly have an. 
nounced in unqualified terms that the poem 
was the authentic work of Collins, and there 
is no apparent reason why we should not 
adopt that conclusion. 

The following notes refer to poems usually 
accepted as Collins’s by modern editors, on 
grounds which I think insufficient. 


1. ‘To Miss Aurelia C———-+r,’ 


This poem appeared originally in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1739 
(p. 41), over the signature ‘‘ Amasius,” and 
was afterwards republished as the work of 
Collins in Fawkes and Woty’s ‘ Poetical 
Calendar.’ Dr. Johnson, mainly on the 
authority of Fawkes and Woty, quoted it at 
length, at the conclusion of his ‘ Life’ of 
Collins, as ‘‘ Mr. Collins’s first production.” 
Johnson himself had remarked in a letter to 
John Nichols that ‘‘ Amasius was at that 
time the poetical name of Dr, Swan,’ and 
there are other poems in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine over the same signature. There 
can be no doubt that to Swan the credit or 
discredit for the verses is due. Birkbeck 
Hill, who gives the evidence exhaustively, 
expresses some regret that a composition for- 
merly included among Collins’s poems “ must 
no longer appear in that graceful com- 
pany.’’!77_ Most readers who consider the 
quality of the poem will feel it an act of jus 
tice to Collins to restore it to its true author. 


2. ‘‘ Young Damon of the Vale is Dead.” 


It has come to be accepted as an article of 
faith rather than a rational conclusion that 
Collins was the author of a rimed triviality 
entitled ‘Song. The Sentiments Borrowed 
from Shakespeare,’ and more conveniently 
denoted by its first line, ‘‘ Young Damon of 
the Vale is dead.”” In 1922 Mr. A. D. McKil. 
lop pointed out that Beloe, a person likely to 
be well informed, printed the poem in _ the 
Sexagenarian as the work of Henry Head- 
ley..178 The following year Mr. McKillop 

17 Johnson’s ‘ Letters,’ Vol. ii, p. 185. |, 

178 Modern Language Notes, Vol. xxxvil, P. 
181. Mr. McKillop refers to the Sexagenarian 
(1817), Vol. i, pp. 178-9. % 

It may be added that Beloe makes an earlier 
allusion to Headley in his ‘ Anecdotes of Litera- 
ture and Scarce Books’ (Vol. i, p. 240), where 
he concludes a short appreciative peregree? 
with the words: IT am happy in this oppor- 
tunity of paying a tribute of esteem and affec- 
tion to his memory, for I knew him well.” The 
voluntary testimony of a man who could write 
in those terms is not to be lightly set aside. 
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drew attention to its appearance in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1788,179 
where it is introduced by the following letter : 
Feb. 2. 
Mr. Urban, 

In turning over your Magazine, for May, 
1765, I observe a copy of most elegant verses 
by Collins, which are not to be found in any 

ition of his poems. The following lines are 
to the best of my knowledge in the same pre- 
dicament, and I believe have never yet appeared 
in print. 
Yours, &e. 
C—T—O. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone 
reading this letter with reasonable care can 
take it as evidence that ‘‘ the following lines ”’ 
are also by Collins. Nothing could have been 
easier, if that had been the meaning intended, 
than to insert some such phrase as ‘‘ by the 
same author,’’ and in the absence of any such 
phrase it is a clear misstatement of fact to 
speak of the letter as ‘‘ definitely attributing 
the authorship to Collins.’’180 

We are able, fortunately, to identify 
“C—T—O.”’ He was none other than Henry 
Headley,181 who, as we have seen, was given 
credit for the ‘ Song ’ by a man who had every 
right to speak with authority. It appears, 
then, that it was Headley himself who sent 
the poem to the Gentleman’s Magazine. In 
the light of this knowledge the allusion to 
Collins admits of an explanation. We must 
remember that the young Headley, a scholar 
and poet of great promise, had that fastidious 
literary sense which would be likely to reject 
the machine-made phrases imposed by conven- 
tio upon contributors to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and finds its natural refuge in 
light irony. The customary formula was 
something like this: ‘‘Mr. Urban,—The 
enclosed copy of verses never having been 
printed, if you think them worthy of a place 
in your esteemed magazine, it will oblige 
Yours, etc.’” A man of taste and originality 





19 Modern Language Notes, Vol. xxxviii, 
pp. 184-5. 

0 E. G. Ainsworth, ‘Poor Collins,’ p. 7, 
note 11, 

1 Henry Kett, in the ‘ Biographical Sketch ’ 
prefixed his edition (1810) of Headley’s ‘ Select 
Beauties of Ancient English Poetry,’ says: 
He was an occasional contributor of ingenious 
Dleees to the Gentleman’s Magazine under the 
Signature of C.T.0.” A ‘Sonnet to Miss 
Aiken ’ signed with these initials will be found 
i the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1786 
'p, 250), and some lines ‘To the Memory of 
Miss Lucy § * in the number for Novem- 
T, 1785 (p. 906). See also the account of 
Headley in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 








could not be expected to drive his pen along 
that hard-worn groove. Headley does not 
disdain to follow the recognised convention, 
but he refuses to be a slave to it. Referring 
to the verses in the volume for 1765, he says, 
in effect: “If the fact that this poem had 
not formerly been published was thought a 
sufficient reason for publishing it, let me 
offer you one which has, so far as I know, 
precisely that qualification for admission to 
your columns.”’ 

There is one apparent difficulty in the way 
of this interpretation, but it is by no means 
so formidable as it appears at first sight. The 
qualifying phrases ‘‘ to the best of my know- 
ledge’? and ‘“‘I believe”? show that Headley 
was in doubt whether the poem had ever been 
printed or not, and that, it may be said, is 
an indication that he could not himself have 
been the author. That would be a fair argu- 
ment in the conditions of to-day, but not in 
those of the later eighteenth century. The 
demand for light verse must have been 
greater at that time than it has ever been 
before or since, and there was very little 
regard for the rights of literary property. A 
person who came upon an elegant or ingenious 
trifle in manuscript would usually consider 
himself at liberty to publish it without asking 
the author’s permission, and if the author 
had distributed copies freely, among friends of 
various degrees of intimacy, he might well be 
unable to give an unqualified assurance that 
the poem had never appeared in print. 

It is probable that Headley had a —~ 
reason for caution besides these general con- 
siderations. It appears that three years 
earlier he had placed a collection of poems 
in the hands of John Nichols, to whom he 
haa allowed a wide discretion. We find him 
writing to Nichols on May 13, 1785: 

When you have inserted the alteration which 
the gentleman whom I employed to call on you 
mentioned, my wish is that you would send me 
a copy of the “ Fugitive Pieces,” that the 
Errata may be printed with it. As I have no 
particular knowledge of any bookseller in town, 
I would wish you to put the book into any 
respectable hands you chuse, and manage that 
matter entirely for me.18& 

We know that ‘ Fugitive Pieces’ was pub- 
lished anonymously before the end of 1785, 
and the ‘Song’ is not found among the 
contents. It is possible that Headley had 
expected it to appear with the rest, and that 
Nichols had either omitted it accidentally or 

182 Nichols, ‘Illustrations of the Literary 
ag of the Eighteenth Century,’ Vol. iv. 
p. 745. 
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excluded it in the exercise of his discretion. 
However that may be, it is certain that 
Headley wished to see the poem in print in 
1788, but was not prepared to say with entire 
certainty that it had not formerly found its 
way into some obscure periodical. Actually, 
as the late Professor Bronson noticed, it was 
printed in the Public Advertiser on Mar, 7, 
1788, within a month of its appearance in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. Perhaps that is the 
belated realisation of the possibility indi- 
cated by the qualifying phrases. 

3. ‘‘ Written on a Paper, which contained 

a Piece of Bride Cake.”’ 

This is the poem to which Headley referred 
in the letter quoted in the previous note. Its 
first known appearance was in the (entle- 
man’s Magazine for May, 1765, as Headley 
tells us. There it is said to be “‘ by the late 
Mr. Collins’’; but the authority for the 
statement is not disclosed, and, having regard 
to Collins’s increasing popularity and to the 
common practice of the time, we are justi- 
fied in suspecting that it is mere guesswork. 
The second known publication, again under 
Collins’s name, was in Pearch’s ‘ Collection 
of Poems’ (2nd edition, 1770, Vol. ii., p. 16), 
the source, presumably, being the (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. Professor Bronson, who 
was unaware “‘on what evidence this poem 
was ascribed to Collins,’’ decided to place it 
among the early poems ‘‘ wholly on internal 
evidence,’’ as it seemed to him “ to belong 
to the poet’s younger and mildly amorous 
muse.’”’ It must be remembered that Bron- 
son accepted as genuine the lines ‘To Miss 
Aurelia C r’ and ‘Young Damon of 
the Vale is dead.’ In the absence of those 
two trifles there is no sufficient evidence that 
Collins’s muse was ever mildly amorous. 

From what has been said it will be seen 
that the case for Collins’s authorship rests 
ultimately on the unsupported testimony of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. Collins was by 
no means reticent about his literary projects, 
and it is difficult to believe that a poem of 
some length—and especially a youthful poem, 
as Bronson supposes this one to be—could 
have remained hidden till six years after his 
death without our hearing of its existence 
in manuscript even by a rumour. The pro- 
bability is that, if Collins had been the 
author, the manuscript would have been 
destroyed long before it could have found its 
mysterious way to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
unless it had been preserved by some collector 








of such treasures like Alexander Carlyle. 
It is possible that these objections may be | 


—. 


met by some further discovery yet to be made: 
but the evidence available at present is not 
nearly strong enough to justify the inclusion 
of the poem among works of proved authen- 
ticity. 

P. L. Carver, 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


(See clxix. 274, 292, 418; clxxvii, 33.) 


HE following Dorset wills were proved in 
the P.C.C. during the year 1758 :— 


John Horre, of SHERBORNE, yeoman. 
(P.C.C. Hutton 13.) Dated 3 Nov., 1757, 
proved 5 Jan., 1758, by Joseph H., brother 
and sole executor. Bequeathed equally between 
his wife, Grace, and his apprentice boy, 
William Lanham, otherwise Gully, “‘such part 
of my household goods as is consisting or 
made either of pewter or brass and also all 
my silver plate.’’ To his brother, Joseph H. 
‘““my stock of corn and cattle together with 
the corn now sown and all other my stock 
implements and utensils of my husbandry 
business.’ Appoints William Toogood and 
James Hoare both of S., trustees during 
their minority of James, John, Sarah and 
Martha, children of his nephew, James H., 





son of his late brother Morgan. Signed by 
mark. 
Witnesses: John Wickham, John Board, 


Sam Walls. 


The Reverend Robert Wake, of Wraxal. 
(26 Hutton.) Dated 16 Dec., 1753. Proved 
7 Jan., 1758, by son Matthew, sole exor. 
Mentions sons Matthew and Basil. To 
daughters Rebecca and Hannah _bequeaths 
Beaumonds Close, in the parish of St. Giles, 
Oxford, leased from St. John’s College. 

Witnesses : Simon Dawes, Sarah 


Williams, and (by mark) Richard Gale. 


Mary Betiamy, of RamMpisHam, widow. 
Dated 9 Oct., 1756, proved 7 Feb., 1758. (29 
Hutton.) To be buried near late husband 
and two children. Appoints as exors. and 
trustees John Saunders, of South Moulton, 
Co. Devon. gent. (who proved), and Richard 
Bellamy, of R., gent. My mother, Ann Bate. 
My daughter, Elizabeth B., under 21. The 
children of my sister, Ann Saunders. ; 

Witnesses: Elizabeth Beater, John Curtis, 

John Ellis, 


John Turner, of H.M.S. Trident. (57 
Hutton). Dated 3 Mar., 1756, vroved 20 
Feb., 1758, by Mary T. of Poole, relict. 
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Robert Hunt, of MreLtpury Osmonp, malt- 
ster (75 Hutton.) Dated 21 Oct., 1757, proved 
10 Mar., 1758, by nephew, James H.., sole exor. 
My friends, George Donisthorpe, of Evershot, 
gnt., and Morgan Balston, of Martinstown, 
farmer. Close of pasture called Duggdown, 
lying at Rodden in the parish of Abbotsbury. 
Niece, Elizabeth Trevit, wife of Edward T., 
of Abbotsbury, husbandman. My brother, 
James H., of Dorchester; his sons, James, 
Henry and Thomas, and his daughter Betty, 
who married in London. My sister, Grace 
Stephens ; her children, Richard 8. and John 
§., and Elizabeth Combs, wife of James C., 
of Dorchester, apothecary. My brother-in- 
law, William Austen. My niece, Mary H. 
My niece, Jane, wife of James Gollop, of 
Dorchester, butcher. 

Witnesses: C. Donisthorpe, Tho. Maid- 
ment, Edmond Hodges. 


Robert Browne, Esq., of Frampton. 
(Hutton 101.) Dated 18 Nov., 1752, and 
codicil 29 Sept., 1755. Proved 13 Apr., 1758, 
by brother, George B. (See pedigree, ‘ Browne 
of Frampton,’ in Hutchins, 1774, vol. i., 
350.) Detailed instructions as to funeral 
appointments, with legacy of ten pounds each 
for mourning to four farmers who shall 
ocupy Frampton Farm, Nether Cern and 
Cowden farms, Crockway and Notton farms, 
Hyde and Majeston farms, if they attend as 
bearers. Legacies to each covenant servant 
and each weekly servant. Poor of Frampton 
and the three Dorchester parishes. My 
cousin, Brown Willis, Esq., of Waddon, 


Berks. Cousin Frances Stanning, wife of 
Samuel S. Joseph Channing, of Maiden 
Newton. William Pearce, writing-master. 


William Corrie, mariner, H.M. sloop 
Otter, (106 Hutton.) Wife, Edith C., proved 
2 April, 1758, 


Susannah Strangways Horner, of Met- 
BURY SamprorD, widow. (115 Hutton.) A 
long will dated 28 Feb., 1754, proved, with 
four codicils, 2 April, 1758, by Elizabeth, 
Countess of Ilchester, her daughter. 

William Snow, of Cranporn, gent. (129 
Hutton.) Dated 17 July, 1751, proved 3 Apr., 
1758. by nephew, Richard §., sole exor. 

Ann Joycr, of Branprorp Forum, widow. 
(156 Hutton.) Dated 17 Feb., 1757, proved 8 
May, 1758. ‘‘ I desire to be buried at Horton 
in case my brother Harry Gane shall think 
proper otherwise at Marnhull and that my 
funeral be decent but not pompous nor expen- 
sive,”’ Brother, Harry Gane, and Sarah, his 
wife. My two gons-in-law, Robert 





and | 


Nicholas Joyce: their sister, Phillis, the wife 
of the Rev. John Dalton. Martha, the wife 
of —— Littlejohn, of Taunton, grocer, late 
called Martha Chaffey. My sister, Frances 
White. Niece, Elizabeth Morris, otherwise 
Cope, and her daughter Ann. Niece, Mary, 
and her husband, Hookey King, appointed 
exors., the former proving will, with power 
reserved to other. 

Witnesses: Ann Gatehouse, Geo. Hay- 

ward, James Nichols. 


Ann Meptycort, of SHERBORNE, widow. 
(159 Hutton.) Dated 28 May, 1754, proved 
5 May, 1758, by grandson, John Hutchings, 
son of John H. His mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. My son, Thomas M., of Ven, Co. Somer- 
set. 

Witnesses: Robert 
Goadby. 


Thomas Patmer, of H.M. sloop Greenwich. 
(165 Hutton.) Dated 7 June, 1757, proved 30 
May, 1758, by Mary P., of Poot, relict. My 
son, Thomas P., of Poole. 


Goadby, Rachel 


Mary Tuck, of Braprorp Assas, widow. 
(171 Hutton.) Dated 28 Aug., 1755, proved 
25 May, 1758, by son, Joseph T., sole exor. 
To son John, ‘‘ all my plow tackle,’’ except 
wagon, etc. Grandson, George T. Grand- 
daughter, Sarah T. Grandson, Joseph T. 
Granddaughter, Mary T., daughter of son 
Joseph. Son, Anthony T. Daughter, Sarah. 
Grandsons, under 21, George, William and 
Anthony, sons of my son-in-law George White. 
Charles Tuck, otherwise Martin, a child of 
my late daughter Grace, under 21. My 
brother, William Ryall. Signed by mark. 

Witnesses: William Bullen, William 
Ryall, jun. 


Robert Bripce, of Beraminster. (176 
Hutton.) Dated 18 March, 1758, proved 6 
June, 1758, by elder brother, John, of Win- 
ford Eagle, sole exor. Thomas B., my 
younger brother. Sister, Luce B. Sister, 
Mary Oke. My servants, William Genye and 
William Teppli. Mary Rochouse. 

Will not witnessed; Robert Bridge, jun., 
John Everett, of Longbredy, yeoman, 
and Robert Alner, jun., testified to hand- 
writing of deceased. 


Thomas C1ioap, late of PooLe, but now of 
Heckrorp, in the parish of Great CanFrorD. 
(180 Hutton.) Dated 24 Feb., 1758, proved 
8 June, 1758, by Samuel Clarke, of Poole, 
merchant, Aaron Durell, of Poole, iron- 
monger, and Samuel White, the elder, of 
Poole, merchant, the exors. Daughter Han- 
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nah, wife of William Newnum, of Poole, 
shipwright. 
Witnesses: Hen. Austen, Saml. Bowden, 
Wm. Dean. 


John Brune, of Stepetton. (210 Hutton.) 
Dated 29 Jan., 1754, proved 1 July, 1758. 
To be buried in the churchyard of Firep 
NeaveL (Fireneap NEVILLE). Appoints 
Charles Brune, Esq., of Plumber, sole exor. 
Robert Browne and Jenny Browne, Nevel 
Morton Pleydell, Charles Pleydell. Margaret 
Hansford, my servant. 

Will not witnessed, and writing testified 
26 June, 1758, by William Henvill and 
Philip H., of Haydon, in the parish of 
Lydlinch, 


Francis CARTWRIGHT, of BRYANSTONE, 
carver. (211 Hutton). Dated 28 Nov., 1756, 
proved 4 July, 1758, by Matthew Burt, of 
Milbourne St. Andrew, mercer, and Richard 
Hann, of B., exors. Wife, Ann C. ; daughter, 


Ann ©. My servant, Elizabeth Garnell. 
Witnesses: Nicholas Coward, John 
Harrison. 


James SyNDERCOMBE, of DorcHEsTER, gent. 
(229 Hutton.) Dated 12 Feb., 1757, proved 
5 July, 1758, by brother, the Rev. Gregory S. 
Property in Luscombe and East and West 
Chelborough. My three sons, Boucher, James 
and Gregory. Nephew, Gregory S. Servants 
Betty Baily, William Ingram. 


Elias Younc, of WimsorNe MINSTER, 
surgeon and apothecary. (235 Hutton.) 
Dated 19 April, 1756, proved 14 July, 1758, 
by relict., Elizabeth. Rev. Mr. James Han- 
ham, of W.M. 

Witnesses: Geo. Hussey, Tho. Brassett, 
Hannah Hancock. 


Mary Hussey, of Marnuutt, widow. (268 
Hutton.) Dated 10 Jan., 1754, proved (with 
three codicils), 27 Sept., 1758, by son, James 
H., sole exor. Bequests to poor of M. and of 
Stower Provost. Sons, James, Giles and 
Edward; daughter, Ann. Daughter-in-law, 
Susanna H. Daughter Mary, wife of George 
Maire. Grandchildren John, Edward and 
George Maire; and John, Grace and Jolly 
Row. Mr. Molineux (who had “ lived so long 
in the family and always acted as a true and 
sincere friend ’’); Mary King. 

Witnesses: Conyers Place, Jean Drew, 
James Curtis. Codicils dated 7 and 9 
March, 1756, were witnessed by Mary 
King, James Curtis, and John Woon. 


James KITCHENER, of Bripport, gent., late 





of Basingtoke. (269 Hutton.) Dated 19 
Oct., 1756, proved 14 Sept., 1758, by James 
Taylor, sole exor. Bequests to the poor of the 
congregation that dissents from the Church 
of England at Eadley in the Co. of Southamp. 
ton; the dissenting minister of Basingstoke; 
the Reverend Mr. Rooker, of the new meeting 
house at Bridport ; the Kingshead society in 
London, for the education of young men for 
the ministry among protestant dissenters; 
and the Reverend Mr, Pike, a dissenting 
minister in London, for the benefit of the 
academy under his care and to promote the 
designs of that charity. James Rooker, of 
Bridport, gent., and John Downe, of Brid- 
port, apothecary. Joseph Taylor, son of 
James T. and of my kinsman, Anne T, My 
nephew George Miller, of Basingstoke, and 
his sisters, Elizabeth Waterman and Anne 
Silver. Nephew, William Miller, of Poole, 
apothecary. William Miller, son of my late 
niece, Mary Miller. Kinsmen, Eusebius 
Withers ; Samuel and Thomas Kitchener, and 
their sister, of Binstead, Co. Southampton; 
James, son of Robert K., of Lackenheath, Co. 
Suffolk. 


John Pine, of ForturncTon, in ill-health. 
(273 Hutton.) Dated 9 Aug., 1758, proved 19 
Sept., 1758. My house in Durn Lane, Dor- 
chester, held by lease of the schoolmaster of 
D. Appoints William Pitt, Esq., my land- 
lord mt chief creditor, and my son, John P., 
as exors. and trustees for wife and my three 
children, Mary, Barbara and James. Proved 
by son John, with power reserved to other 
exor. 


Thomas VowELL, the elder, of SHERBoRNE. 
(278 Hutton.) Dated 1 April, 1752, proved 
16 Sept., 1758, by son, John V., sole exor., 
of Watling Street, London. My freehold and 
leasehold houses in Long Street. My wife, 
and daughter, Elizabeth V.; my son, Ben- 
jamin. 

Witnesses: Ben V., John Penney, Robert 
Oake. 


Thomas BensaFIeLD, of BLanprorD, wool- 
stapler. (287 Hutton.) Dated 23 Oct., 1787, 
proved 31 Oct., 1758, by Sarah B., relict and 
sole exec. My brothers, John, Ambrose and 
Nathaniel B. My cousins, James, Susanna 
and Mary B., sons and daughter of bro. John. 

Witnesses: Ann Pittness, Ann Worlick, 
Tho. Fitzherbert. 

John Cousens or Cousins, of H.M.S. 
Northumberland, at Spithead. (288 Hutton.) 
Dated 24 April, 1755, proved 20 Oct., 1758, by 
relict, Damerias C., of Brrpport, 
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Elizabeth Luoyp, of Poors, spinster. (300 
Hutton.) Dated 13 June, 1758, proved 26 
Oct., 1758, by sister, Ann L., of P. 


Thomas Knicut, of CuckiineTon, Co. 
Somerset. (336 Hutton.) Left his property 
there to John Hannan, of GiitineHam, Co. 
Dorset, mercer, with bequests to Jane H., his 
daughter, under 21, Edward H., his son, 
under 21; the several daughters of my late 
uncle, Robert Knight; Thomas K., son of 
my late uncle, John K., of Cucklington; 
Alice Sanger, of Gillingham, spinster. Dated 
27 Sept., 1758, proved 21 Nov., 1758. 

Witnesses: George Curtis, Edward 
Sanger. 

Gregory SyNpDERCOMBE, of DoRCHESTER, 
gent. (349 Hutton.) Dated 10 Oct., 1757, 

roved 23 Nov., 1758, by his brothers, 

ucher S. and James S. 


Anthony WaruaM, of Leigh, in the par. of 
Wimporneé MInsTER, gent. (353 Hutton.) 
Dated 11 June, 1753, proved 21 Nov., 1758, 
by Elizabeth W., spinster, dau. and sole exec. 
To be buried by side of my wife in the family 
vault of the Warhams in W. M. Church. 
Reference to numerous properties, with names 
of vendors. My late father, Anthony W. 
My sister, Elizabeth W. My nephews, 
Joseph, James, Edward, George and John W. 


Ann Gottop, of BEAMINSTER, spinster. (365 
Hutton.) Dated 31 May, 1757, proved 6 
Dec., 1758, by cousin, Elizabeth Jones, wife 
of Timothy J., of Rumsry, sole executrix. 
To be interred in the churchyard of NerHeEr- 
BuRY, near late sister, Katharine G. Late 
brother, Richard G. Matthew Pouncey of 
Dorchester, butcher, husband of my late 
cousin, Mary P. Elizabeth G., dau. of 
George G., of Maiden Newton, and her 
mother-in-law, Mrs. G., late of B. Elizabeth 
Symes, spinster, dau. of Joseph S., of B., 
mercer. Sarah, wife of Francis Symes, of 
Horshill, in the par. of Stoke Abbots. Ann, 
wife of Edward Lawrence of West Milton. 
John Brice, of South Petherton, Co. Som., 
barber; Mrs. Mary B., widow, relict of 
Samuel B., of Dillington; Mary, Margaret 
and Sarah, the three daughters of Hugh 
Brice, of D. Oliver Hoskins, of B., apothe- 
cary, and his sisters Mary and Ann H. Ann 
H., dau. of John H. of B., clothier. Ann, 
dau. of Mary H., of Crewkerne, Richard 
Hoskins, of B., clothier, and his wife. 
Nicholas Goddard, of W. Wellon, near Rum- 
sey. My late servant, Martha Hallett, of B., 
and her two sisters, Mary and Susan H. My 
present servant, Elizabeth Digory. The Rev. 





Mr, Samuel Hood, of Budleigh, Co. Som. 
Beatrice and Mary Hussey, daughters of 
Richard H., of Netherbury. Enselia Udal, 
of B., widow. My cousin, Bertha G., of Ber- 
wick, Dorset, spinster, and her brother 
Thomas G., of Burton Bradstock, and Mary 
his wife. Mrs. Mary Adney, wife of Ben- 
jamin A., the younger. John G., Esq., of 
Strode, Netherbury, Joan his wife, and Mary 
his daughter. Ann Gibbs, widow, relict of 
Thomas G., of B. Mary Damett, of B., 
spinster. Elizabeth Keech. Elizabeth Mills, 
widow, who usually works with me. Mary 
Meech, in the workhouse of B. 


Ann T1zaRp, of WeymMoutH and MELCOMBE 
Recis. (383 Hutton.) Dated 11 Aug., 1757, 
proved 12 Dec., 1758, by cousin, James Theo- 
bald, Esq., sole exor. 


Frances Wuite, of ENspury, widow. (385 
Hutton.) Dated 3 Nov. 1754, proved 1 Dee., 
1758. Pennell King, of E., his wife, his sons, 
Hooker King and Christopher King, and 
daughter, Mary King. Pennell King, jun., 
and Hester K. My eldest niece’s daughter ; 
my eldest niece; my niece King. Elizabeth 
Reeks, at Badgely. My brother Gane and his 
wife. Appoints as exors. Pennell King, and 
Edward Durnford, of Christchurch, gent., 
the former proving, with power reserved to 
other. 

Witnesses: James Allner, John Noel. 


Frep. R. GAte. 


‘LONDON TALES,’ 1858. 


I AM wondering if any of your readers can 

tell me anything about a thick 8vo. 
volume which I have, lettered ‘ London Tales,’ 
published in London in 1858. It comprises 
what would seem three different publications, 
for there are three different title-pages and 
three tables of contents. The type, in double 
column pages, and the whole get up, are the 
same in each case. The publishers were 
Groombridge and Sons in London, and their 
local agents were: Manchester, Abel Hey- 
wood; Liverpool, Joseph Shepherd; Edin- 
burgh, James Hogg and Sons, Oliver and 
Boyd, John Menzies; Glasgow, Thomas 
Murray and Son, William Love; Dublin, 
William Robertson. 

Though never ranking with the great 
London publishers, Groombridge and Sons 
had a fairly long, and I imagine successful, 
run. They are associated in my mind with 
popular books on natural history, notably 
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peeteting and flowers, and I think they pub- 
ished some of the books by my old friend, the 
late Shirley Hibberd, long the editor of the 
Gardeners’ Magazine. As a firm Groom- 
bridge and Sons apparently ceased to 
exist many years ago, or it may have 
been absorbed into some other concern. 
I can find no account of it in Henry 
Curwen’s ‘ History of Booksellers and Pub- 
lishers’ or in any other book. Even that 
admirable work, Boase’s ‘Modern  Bio- 
graphy,’ does not include any notice of a 
Groombridge, 

This tripartite volume is clearly a book 
of stolen goods, and there seems to be very 
little original work in it. It is evidently 
largely based on French and American 
sources, and very rarely states the sources 
whence it got its matter. It was intended 
for popular reading, and probably had a 
very large circulation in London and else- 
where. I may say at once that the selections 
are done with a certain amount of care and 
judgment, and are just the sort of thing to 
appeal to the popular taste. I will deal 
briefly with each section in the order they 
appear in my volume, each of the title-pages 
bearing the same imprint and the same date— 
1858. 

1. ‘ London Tales.’ This consists of 12 sheets 
of (usually) 20 pages, plus title-page and 
leaf of contents, each sheet separately paged. 
There can be no doubt that each of these 
sheets formed a weekly part, perhaps issued 
at a penny each part. The sheets are num- 
bered with the signature, i.e., No. 1 is Ia. 
It may help to identify the original sources 
if I quote some of the titles, e.g., ‘The 
Painter’s Model: an incident in the Life of 
Vandyke’; ‘The Skeleton’s Cave’: ‘ The 


Walpurgis-night’; ‘The Cannon of the 
Palais Royal’; ‘ An Uncle from the Indies ’ ; 
‘Lesurques’; ‘Antoine Mingrat’; ‘ The 


Schoolmaster’s Story’ (these three of obvi- 
ously French origin); ‘The Lorrimer’s 
Daughter’; ‘The Blacksmith of Antwerp ’; 
‘The Hanged Man of La Piroche,’ and ‘ The 
Vicar’s Story: some Leaves from his Journal 
kept in Wiltshire.’ This last, which takes 
up the whole of No. 7, is of considerable liter- 
ary interest, since it involves the name of 
Oliver Goldsmith. For once at least the 
editor concerns himself with sources, and his 
Note to this story runs into over seven 
columns, though most of that is “‘ lifted.”’ 
Briefly, it appears that this story was trans- 
lated ‘‘ from one of Zschokke’s narratives ”’ 
by W. H. Furness of Philadelphia, author 





of a collection of tales from the German.) [py 
this it was suggested that Goldsmith may 
have got the first idea of ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield ’’ from the British Magazine, 1766, 
in which there appeared a fragment of the 
‘Diary of a Poor Vicar of Wiltshire.’ This 
was reprinted in the Boston Chronicle of the 
same year, and is again reprinted in the Note 
above referred to. It is not necessary here to 
enter further into the subject, but biblio. 
graphers may like to note this item of Gold- 
smithiana. 

2. ‘The World at Home: a Miscellany of 
Entertaining Reading.’ In this case the vol. 
ume extends to 240 pp., the title appearing at 
the top of each page; the signatures extend 
to M., each having 20 pages. There is no 
indication that it was issued in parts. Here 
the editor apparently somewhat relaxed his 
rule of suppressing his authorities. There 
are verses signed by Ebenezer Elliott, Sir 
John Bowring, Sir Edward B. Lytton, W. M. 
Thackeray (‘Titmarsh’s Misfortune at 
Lille’), and, unacknowledged, Leigh Hunt’s 
fine poem, ‘ Abou Ben Adhem.’ Of the stories 
and essays I need only mention ‘ The Party 
of Six’; ‘ Asem the Man-hater’; ‘The 
Second Wife’s Christmas Eve’; ‘ The Arab 
and his Bride,’ from the French of Jules 
Gerard’; ‘The MRagpickers of Paris’ 
(admittedly based on Berthand’s ‘The 
French, Painted by Themselves ’), and ‘ The 
Counterfeit Coin,’ from Putnam’s Maga- 
zine, 

3. ‘Stories for Single Gentlemen.’ The 
collation of this is the same as that of No. 1— 
there are 12 parts, each numbered, and each 
running to 20 pages. The most noteworthy 
articles include ‘ The Bean,’ a story placed in 
Vienna; ‘The Dangerous Beauties’; ‘ The 
Bachelor’s Cane-bottomed Chair,’ and ‘ The 
Yankee Volunteers,’ verses by W. M&M. 
Thackeray; ‘The Grande Bretéche’; ‘ My 
Hotel’; ‘My Partner,’ verses by W. M. 
Praed, ‘Led By the Nose’; ‘ An Everyday 
Story,’ and ‘ Pistols for Three.’ 

“John Coglan’’ is the contemporary 
inscription of ownership written on the blank 
leaf at the beginning of the volume; and it 
is presumably owing to Mr. Coglan’s fore- 
sight in having the three volumes bound to- 
gether in one that I am able to write this 
note. Probably there are not many such ets, 
for such inexpensive publications are usually 
thrown away when read. It is likely that 

1 Presumably ‘ Julius and other Tales, from 
the German,’ Philadelphia, 1856, recorded by 
Allibone (i. 646). 
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the separate volumes may be comparatively 
emmon on bookstalls and in old-established 
libraries such as the British Museum and 
the Bodleian. Ww 


69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


. Roperts. 


ETTLES AND GERMAN USE. — The 
Germans have been asking women and 
children to gather nettles as affording good 
textile material, A tribute to them was 
id a century ago by Campbell the poet in 
is ‘Letters from the South.’ In Scotland, 
he notes, he had slept on nettle sheets and 
dined off a nettle table-cloth, and he had 
heard his mother say that she thought nettle 
cloth more durable than any species of linen. 
Victor Hugo praises the nettle in ‘Les 
Misérables.’ He makes Father Madeline, 
when he is Mayor of his town in 1820, re- 
commend it. ‘‘ When it grows old, it has 
filaments and fibres like hemp and flax. 
Cloth made from the nettle is worth as much 
as that made from hemp.’’ 

I do not know if any more recent praises of 
nettle fabrics in this country can be found. 
The use of the leaves for a dish like spinach 
is more familiar. Andrew Fairservice, ‘ Rob 
Roy,’ ch. vi., speaks of his upbringing 
in the parish of Deepdaily, where they raise 
lang-kale under glass, and force the early 
nettles for their spring kale 

W. H. J. 


N UNCOLLECTED POEM BY JAMES 

* THOMSON (1700-1748).—The venerable 
Literary Gazette, which recently turned up an 
uncollected poem by George Crabbe 
(celxxv. 471, Dec. 31, 1938), now offers an 
uncollected poem by James Thomson, author 
of ‘The Seasons,’ in its Number 89, for 
Oct. 3, 1818, p. 630. In an article (pp. 
629-30) entitled ‘Thomson’s Unpublished 
Poems,’ the anonymous contributor traces the 
history of a Thomson MS. to which he has 
access, and discusses unpublished items and 
other details; his description of the MS. 
given to Mr. Goodhugh by Lord George 
Graham tallies with that given, among other 
places, in William Bayne’s ‘James Thom- 
son’ (Famous Scots Series, 1898, p. 30). The 
contributor sends in two unpublished poems 
from the MS., one of which, ‘ The Morning 
in the Country,’ now appears in regular edi- 
tions of Thomson’s fs. The other, ‘A 
Description of Ten O’Clock at Night in 
Town,’ does not appear in any edition, old 
or new (including Oxford and Muses’), which 
Ihave examined. Editors may have elimin- 
ated the poem as being weak or improper, or 





it may simply have been overlooked until 
now. The Editor of the Literary Gazette 
points to errors in grammar and taste in the 
poem, but concludes, 

It is as absurd to imagine that any indifferent, 
or even bad poems of his composition, could in- 
jure the reputation of the author of the 
Seasons... as that the mediocre pieces by 
‘Lord George Gordon, a Minor,’ could hurt the 
fame of Byron. 

Editors or biographers may see a copy of 
the poem, which is hardly worth printing, by 
arranging with the writer of this note. 


Witiram H. Davenport. 
University of Southern California. 


HE OBELISK AT CLAREMONT 
LODGE.—There stands a square stone 
obelisk in the grounds of Claremont Lodge 
about 100 yards west of Copsern Lane and 
about 10 minutes’ walk from Milbourne Lane. 
Three sides of the base of the obelisk have 
intaglio inscriptions, two in perfect condi- 
tion, but the one bearing the oldest date partly 
illegible because the stone had spalled off: 
here it is line for line: 
Sir John Vanburg Knight 
Owner of this estate 1708 
A dramatist and architect 
of celebrity. 
He built the first mansion 
of which the gar [ders we] re laid out 
Under Kent [ — ]r of 
Holles ear] of [ — ] duke 
of New [ — ] 
Prime minister [ — ] 11 and 111 
who purcha[sed — ] state 
and bestowed [ — ] of 


The parts in the brackets were illegible and 
all the type was the same size—i.e., capitals 
not indicated. 

The next inscription in order of date is: 

Robert Clive, Baron Clive of Plassey, Con- 
queror of India, owner of this estate 1766 who 
ordered the present mansion to be built and 
the grounds to be laid out under “‘ Capability 
Brown.”’ 

The third and last inscription ran: 

Prince Leopold and Princess Charlotte 
owners of the estate 1816. Her Royal Highness 
died here after childbirth 1817. The Prince 
became King of the Belgians 1831 and quitted 
England. During His Majesty’s absence Louis 
Philippe and Marie Amelia, King and Queen of 
the French resided at Claremont from 1848 to 
1866, when His Majesty King Leopold died and 
Queen Victoria became owner of the estate. 

The obelisk is close to a house named The 
Home Farm. 

A. 8S. E. AcKERMANN. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 

MONTAGU (See ante pp. 155, 173, 192, 208, 
226, 247, 263).— 

71. Montagu to Walpole, unpublished: 
‘*A Provost Montagu is buried somewhere 
in Paris, and was a considerable personage. 
We call cousins... ’’ Who was he? (not 
Abbot Walter Montagu). 

72. Montagu to Horace Walpole, 27 Oct., 
1766, unpublished, mentions ‘a Miss 
Ravant ’’ as a great friend and neighbour 
at Batheaston of Lady Barbara Montagu, his 
cousin. Who was Miss Ravant? 

73. Mary Blundell m. (1) 2nd Baron Ray- 
mond, (2) Lord Robert Bertie (see G.E.C. 
‘Complete Peerage’). When did she die? 

74. Wanted, date of death of Lucy Trevor, 
m. (1722) Edward Rice of Newton, 
Glamorganshire ? 

75. One Sabbatini, Secretary of State to 
the Duke of Modena, was in England 1749. 
Walpole had met him when he was in Italy 
ten years before. Biographical information 
desired. 

76. Can the Mr. Shelley who committed a 
gaffe about Sir George Lyttelton’s marriage 
(23 Dec., 1759, T. iv. 333) be identified ? 

77. Who was ‘“ Mrs. Shirley ’’ who was 
visiting Walpole’s sister (to Montagu, 4 July, 
1760) ? 

78. Walpole to Bentley, 5 Aug., 1752 (T. 
iii. 117) discusses ‘‘ that formidable moun- 
tain, Silver Hill’ and the view from it—it 
is not clear whether it is in Kent or Sussex. 
Where is it exactly? To Montagu, 28 Aug., 
1752 (T. iii. 122) he calls it ‘‘ that Sierra 
Morena Silver Hill.’ 

79. When did Sir Edward Southcote, Kt., 
of Witham, Essex, a Roman Catholic, die? 
Was he really a knight, as in Manning and 
Bray’s ‘ Surrey,’ ii. 259-60? He is not in 
Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England.’ 

80. Wanted, date of death of the Hon. 
Lucy and the Hon. Frances Southwell, 
daughters of Baron Southwell ? 

W. S. Lewis. 

Farmingtor, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

REVEL IN HONOUR OF THOMAS 

BECKET.—In Kilvert’s Diary, vol. ii., 
p. 21, recently published, the following pas- 
sage occurs: 


Edward Awdry told us a curious thing yester- 
day. Langley Fitzurse Revel is on the first 








Sunday after the 6th of only, and he had 
always supposed that it was held in honour of 
St. Peter, as St. Peter is the patron saint of 
the Church and village. He was one day, 
however, asking old Philip Cole of Langton 
whether he had ever heard any account of the 
Revel, or why it was held. Philip said “] 
don’t know who he was, or anything about him, 
hut the old folk were used to say the Revel was 
about one Thomas a Beckett.’”” Now consider. 
ing that Langley Fitzurse belonged to Reginald 
Fitzurse, the murderer of Thomas a Beckett 
this bit of tradition is very curious. 


Now Kilvert’s own explanation of the date 
of the Revel, as being connected with St, 
Peter, is unlikely. As St. Peter’s day is 
June 29, it would have been the first Sunday 
after that date. But Becket’s martyrdom is 
commemorated in the calendars on Dec. 2, 
the date of his death. The Revel can have 
had no connection with that. Could it not 
have been, however, a commemoration of his 
translation? This was on July 7? The first 
Sunday after July 6 would then be either 
July 7 or in the octave, 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Waltor Rectory, Bridgwater. 


OUCHET (TUCHET): EARLS OF 
CASTLEHAVEN AND BARONS 
AUDLEY.—John Touchet of Deansgate, 
Manchester, and Broom House, Eccles, 
married Sarah Bayley, daughter of James 
Bayley of Hope Hall, and died at Manchester 
1767. The last of his name in Lancashire 
was Sarah Touchet, his granddaughter, who 
married James Nowell ffarington of Worden 
Hall. She died without issue in 1860 and is 
buried in the church which she built at Ley- 
land. 

How did John Touchet descend from George 
Touchet who was Lord Audley in the Peerage 
of England and was created in 1616 Earl of 
Castlehaven and Baron Osier in the Peerage 
of Ireland? The first Earl left two sons, of 
whom the younger, Ferdinando, was created 
a Knight of the Bath in 1610 on the creation 
of Prince Henry as Prince of Wales.  Fer- 
dinando Touchet or Tuchet married Jane Sey- 
mour, niece of Queen Jane, mother of 
Edward VI. She was the widow of Sir John 
Rodney, who died in 1612. Did she and Sir 
Ferdinando have male issue? None of the 
books of reference mention any issue, and yet 
the well-known Manchester family of Touchet 
are supposed to be their descendants. Several 
of the grandsons of the above-mentioned John 
Touchet are supposed to have left Lancashire 
for the East Indies early in the nineteenth 
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century. They were the sons of John 


Touchet’s three younger sons. 
AUSTRALIAN GENEALOGIST. 


UDE OIL.—Some forty-five years ago my 
ironmonger used to supply me with paraf- 

fn for my lamps, but he was accustomed to 
describe it in his bills as ‘‘ bude oil.” I 
never knew the reason of this, and have won- 
dered whether it had to do with the haven 
of Bude in Cornwall: in that place is a man- 
sion called the Castle, which was formerly 
the residence of Sir Goldsworthy Gurney, 
inventor of the ‘‘ Bude Light.’’ Is this the 
connection ? and what was the ‘‘ Bude Light’’ ? 


Ernest A. Kent. 


HITEWASH FOR VISIBILITY. — 
Whitewashed doorsteps one has thought 
of as our houseproud chatelaines’ assurance 
of the spotlessness of their modest homes, as 
well as a warning that the scraper should be 
used before the threshold is crossed. Yet the 
fashion has been so general as to suggest its 
having been decreed ages ago by something 
having almost the force of law. Our present 
wartime use of white paint to aid those afoot 
and riding in darkened streets (itself an 
extension of a scheme applied from I know 
not what date for the benefit of motorists 
throughout the country) makes me wonder 
whether the whitening of doorsteps time out 
of mind was for much the same reason: to 
be of service to returning householders, 
merrymakers, watchmen, billeted soldiers, and 
others on their lawful occasions in the hours 
of darkness. Was this so, does anyone know? 
Maybe literature affords some helpful allu- 
sions here and there, few though they be? 

And one recalls whole villages whitewashed. 
Distasteful, that, to night prowlers, who 
would thus be silhouetted. Bideford was ‘‘the 
little white town” as Kingsley knew it be- 
cause it was whitewashed Son end to end, 
even the parish church taking its coatings 
regularly. 

As a boy, too, living much in coastguard 
stations along the coast of South Devon, I 
gloried in their dazzling whiteness, little 
thinking that this may have been due to the 
Navy’s usual application of whitewash to all 
its land establishments for the purpose of 
visibility, 

Freperic Connett WaiTEe. 
[NGLISHMEN RECEIVED INTO THE 
ORTHODOX CHURCH.—Where could 
Ifind a record of Englishmen who have been 
Teeived into the Russian or the Greek 





Church? Failing information as to official 
registers of such, I should be grateful for 
articulars concerning individuals whose 
aving joined the Orthodox Church may be 


known to your readers. R. 


BOSPHORUS : OX-FORD. — It is well 

known that the Greek word  Béoropos 
means exactly what the English Ox-ford does. 
As a matter of fact, by popular etymology 
the Greek word is derived from  fBovs 
(= ox) and mdépos ( = ford). Aeschylus in 
‘ Prometheus Bound,’ adopts this etymology, 
when he makes Prometheus foretell to Io 
(the girl-heifer who attracted the wrath of 
Hera and careers madly round the world, 
stung by a gad-fly) her fateful peregrina- 


tions : 


éorat de Ovnrois enact Adyos péyas 
Tis ans mopeias Béomopos 8 é€madvupos 
KexAnoerat. Auroiaca 8 Evpamns médov 
Hrewpov ees Acdda. 
(i.e., and for evermore among mankind there 
shall be great mention of thy passing and it 
shall be called after thee Bosporus. Then 
leaving the soil of Europe, thou shalt come 
to the Asian Continent), 

In spite of Aeschylus’ etymology, Bosporus 
in modern languages—English, French, 
Italian — is spelt as ‘‘ Bosphorus,’’ “ Bos- 
phore,’’ ‘‘ Bosforo.’? Why is this? It is to 
be thought that Greek scholars, in this and 
other countries, adopted this form (changing 
the m into the ) in accordance with the etymo- 
logy supported by the German scholar Weck- 
lein, I cannot tell whether independently or 
following some ancient version. Wecklein 
tells that the word is a Thracian form 
of the word ‘waqdpos ( = light bearer), 
an epithet of the goddess Hecate. It is then 
conjectured that the Thracian form (as a 
matter of fact, Aeschylus in the ‘ Persians,’ 
246, identifies the Bosp(h)orus with the Hel- 
lespont) was transferred to the Crimean 
strait. 

Although as an amateur, reluctant to chal- 
lenge scholarly authorities, I wonder why in 
the Thracian dialectal transformation of 
Swoddpos the first was transformed into 8, 
the second one into 7; and further, why the 
accent on the second syllable in waddpos 
was reverted to the first one in Boo ropos. 
Doubts may be dispelled—but, for myself, I 
cannot find an explanation, perhaps as not 
being an expert in phonetical alterations 
from language to language. 

Anyhow, it would be interesting to know 
if the spelling of Béomopos as Bosphorus 
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has always been in use in the English lan- 
guage (I cannot verify it). Should it not be 
so, when was such a spelling adopted? Pro- 
bably in either case it was to make it conform 
to the etymology from gwogédpos, for this 
could explain the ph, instead of the p. 

For my part, I should follow Aeschylus, 
thinking then that the correct spelling of the 
word under survey in English should be 
Bosporus. If memory does not deceive me, 
some recent writers, mentioning the Strait, 
now in the limelight to which the war has 
brought it, have adopted the spelling, which 
I suggest—although I am ready to change 
my mind if definite (and, if I may say so, 
‘* phosphorescent ’’) arguments are produced, 
in favour of spelling the word by the usual 
ph. 

DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 

[Mr. Howard Collins’s ‘ Authors’ and 
Printers’ Dictionary’ (Humphrey Milford) 
advises its users to adopt the form Bosporus]. 


RAYER-BOOK WITH SIGNATURE 
OF QUEEN ANNE: RENOVA- 
TION OF OLD WRITING (See elxiv. 225). 
—I gave at the reference particulars of a 
prayer-book presented by Queen Anne to a 
church in Portland, and signed by her in the 
margin of a page, ‘“‘ Anne R.”’ 

I have not seen any reply in any later 
issue, nor have I received any reply by post 
from anyone. 

Lately I was showing the book to a visitor 
in the Museum Library; we both noted that 
the writing on the page which has the signa- 
ture ‘‘ Anne R”’ was getting faint. The 
visitor remarked, ‘‘ It might be good for the 
page to be washed in milk.’’ The visitor was 
in a hurry so there was no time to discuss 
the matter. 

I shall now be glad to receive information 
on the two points: 1. whether Queen Anne 
signed the presentation of any other prayer- 
book ; 2. whether writing in old books can be 
renovated by being ‘‘ washed in milk ”’ and, 
if so, by what process. 

W. H. Parry OKEDEN. 

Dorchester, Dorset. 


ADING IN SNOW.—I have now and 
again come across an account of a man 
wading 3 or 4 ft. in snow: once of a man 
who waded shoulder-deep in it. How far 
can such stories be believed? The resistance 
of snow of such a depth must be considerable 

indeed, 

M. U. H. R. 





es 


Replies. 





IMITATIONS OF GRAY’S ‘ ELEGY.’ 


(clxxvii. 98, 141, 214, 228; see also 
ante p. 254.) 

()NE imitation of Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ is particu. 

larly deserving of notice at the present 
moment, for its picture of a London the streets 
of which, if not liable to the intensified perils 
of the present black-out, were probably no 
lighter after sundown than they were during 
the war of 1914-18, when harpies and their 
‘‘bullies’? were out for the unwary among the 
members of the better-paid fighting forces on 
leave, and sandbags were used freely as lethal 
agents: this mainly in streets adjacent to the 
secretive Thames. 

The piece, which was published in the 

Morning Herald about 1798, is as follows: 


St. Paul’s proclaims the solemn midnight hour, 
The weary cit slow turns the master-key ; 

Time-stinted ’prentices up Ludgate scour, 
And leave the street to darkness and to me, 


Now glimmering lamps afford a doubtful ray, 

And scarce a sound disturbs the night’s dull 
ear; 

Save where some rambling hack directs its way, 

Or frequent tinklings rouse the tavern bar; 


Save that in yonder iron-grated tower, 
The watchmen to the constable complain, 

Of such as, in defiance to their power, 
Molest their ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath these butchers’ stalls, that pent-house 


shed, 
Where rankling offals fret in many a heap; 
Each in his several styes of garbage laid, 
The dext’rous sons of Buckhorse soundly 
sleep. 


The cheerful call of “Chair! your honour, 
chair.” 
Rakes drunk, and roaring, from the Bedford 


ead, 
The calls of coachmen squabbling for a fare, 
No more can rouse them from their lowly 
bed. 


For them the blazing links no longer burn, 
Or busy bunters ply*their evening care; 

No setters watch the muddled cit’s return. 
In hopes some pittance of the prey to share. 


Of to their subtlety the fob did yield, 
Their cunning oft the pocket-string hath 
broke; r 
How in dark alleys bludgeons would they wield, 
How bow’d the wretch beneath their sturdy 
stroke! 


Let not ambition mock their humble toil, 
Their vulgar crimes and wvillany obscure; 
Nor rich rogues hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The low and petty knaveries of the poor. 
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The titled villain, and the thief of pow’r, 
The greatest rogue that ever bore a name, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour— 
The paths of wickedness but lead to shame. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If justice round their necks the halter fix; 
If, from the gallows, to their kindred vault, 
They rid not pompous in a coach and six, 


Gives not the lordly axe as sure a fate? 
Are Peers exempt from mould’ring into dust? 
Can all the gilded ’scutcheons of the great 
Stamp on polluted deeds the name of just? 


Beneath the gibbet’s self perhaps is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with infernal fire; 

Hands which the sword of Nero might have 
sway’d, 

And, ’midst the carnage, tun’d th’ exulting 
lyre! 


Ambition to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with such monstrous crimes, did ne’er 
unrol; 
Chill penury repress’d their native rage. 
And froze the bloody current of their soul. 


Full many a youth, fit for such horrid scene, 
The dark and sooty flues of chimnies bear; 

Full many a rogue is born to cheat unseen, 
And dies unhang’d, for want of proper care. 


Some petty Chartres, that, 
breast, 

Each call of worth and honesty withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Wilmot here may rest, 

Some , guiltless of his ’s blood. 


with dauntless 








The votes of venal senates to command, 
The worthy man’s opinion to despise, 

To scatter mischief o’er a ruin’d land, 
And read their curses in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbad—nor circumscrib’d alone 

Their growing fortunes, but their crimes 
confin’d ; 

Forbad with libels to insult the throne, 

And vilify the noblest of mankind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious guilt to hide, 
To bid defiance to all sense of shame, 

Their country’s toil and labour to deride, 
And heap fresh fuel on sedition’s flame: 


To such high crimes. such prodigies of vice, 
Their vulgar wishes ne’er presum’d to soar; 
Content on wheel-barrows to cog the dice, 
Or pick a pocket at a playhouse door. 


Yet e’en these humble vices to correct, 
Old spare lifts his triple front on high; 


Bridewell, with bloody whips and_ fetters 
deck’d, 

viegas dreadful vengeance on the younger 
Ty. 


Their years, their names, their birth and 





parentage, 
Though doubtful all, the Grubstreet bard 


_ supplies ; 
Prints but what first debauch’d the tender age, | 
And with what words the ripen’d felon dies. | 


For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
When to the dreadful tree of death con- 
sign’d, 
But yearns to think upon the fatal day, 
That first seduc’d to sin his pliant mind? 


No soul so callous but remorse may wring, 
No heart so hard but guilt may teach to sigh; 

Contrition forces heart-felt tears to spring, 
And melt to tenderness the sternest eye. 


For him, the master of the pilfering herd, 
be certain punishment attends, though 
ate; 
If. when his wretched carcase is interr’d, 
Some curious person should inquire his fate; 


Haply some hoary-headed thief may say, 
“Oft have I seen him with his lighted link 

Guide some unwary stranger cross the way, 
And pick his pocket at the kennel’s brink. 


** There, at the foot of yonder column stretch’d, 
Where the Seven Dials are exalted high, 
He and his myrmidons for hours have watch’d, 
And pour’d destruction on each passer-by. 


“ Hard by yon wall, where not a lamp appears, 
Sculking in quest of booty he would wait; 
Now as a beggar shedding artful tears, 
Now smiting with his crutch some hapless 
pate. 


“One morn I miss’d him at th’ accustomed 
place, 
The seven-fac’d pillar, and the fav’rite wall; 
Another came, nor yet I saw his face: 
The post, the crossings were deserted all. 


“At last, in dismal cart, and sad array, 
Backward up Holborn-hill I saw him mount, 

Here you may read (for you can read, you say) 
His Epitaph in th’ Ord’nary’s account.” 


EPItraPH. 


Here festering rests a quondam plague of earth, 
To virtue and to honest shame unknown; 

Low Cunning on a dunghill gave him birth, 
And Villany confess’d him for her own. 

Quick were his fingers, and his soul was dark; 


In artful knavery lay all his hope; 
No pains he spar’d, and seldom miss’d his 


mark, 
And gain’d from Justice all he fear’d—a 
ropes! 
If farther you his villanies would know, 
_And genuine anecdotes desire to meet, 
Go read the story of his vice and woe, 
Printed and sold by Simpson, near the Fleet. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


HE CHURCH PORCH (elxxvii. 227).— 
There is an instance given in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. lxxxiii. (1813, pt. 2), 


| p. 216, where at Burton, near Bridport in 


Dorsetshire, the church porch was used as a 
vestry-room. The correspondent (W. Rich- 
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ards) relates that while visiting the above- 
named village, a friend who was church- 
warden of that parish begged him to see what 
a convenient vestry-room he had made in 
the parish church; which, to his surprise, 
was in the church porch. This place he had 
enclosed within two folding doors on the out- 
side, with a window in each door, making 
thus of a useless place a complete vestry-room. 
The writer adds: 

I was forcibly struck with this ingenious con- 
trivarce, not only for the use abovementioned, 
but also for its giving additional room in time 
of service, as, by opening the inside door, the 
Porch becomes an accommodation to many of 
the parishioners who have no seat in the 

hurch. 

The ‘‘ parish-officers ’’ had previously been 
accustomed to settle their accounts on the 
communion table. : 

Hook’s ‘Church Dictionary’ says that 
anciently considerable portions of the mar- 
riage service and of the baptismal services 
were performed in the porch. ‘‘ Being com- 
menced here, they were finished in the 
church.”’ 

Where were the civil marriages performed 
by the Commonwealth registers (registrars) 
who supplanted the ministers ? 


R. B. HeEppte. 


Two extracts from the documents in the 
town chest at Walsall—documents relating to 
the transactions of that town’s ancient cor- 
poration—may be given to prove that the 
church porch was at one time used for other 
than conventional purposes. 

Since 1582 the Walsall Corporation has 
been administering a charity known as the 
Bentley Hay Charity. In that year a long 
and bitter dispute between the Corporation 
and Thomas Lane of Bentley came to an end, 
the quarrel being about the right to mine 
coal in the land called Bentley Hay. The 
Lord Chancellor’s decision, given in 1582, 
was that Thomas Lane should make an annual 
payment of £15 to the Corporation towards 
the maintenance of Queen Mary’s Grammar 
School in the town of Walsall, the 
yearly Chardge to be paid at two terms of the 
yeare, at the feaste of Sct Michaell Thar- 
changell Thannunciacion of our blessed ladie 
by even and equall porcons the place of paymt 
he bee at or in the South porch of Walsall 
Church. 

Temporary occupation of the church porch 
by the homeless (people ‘‘desolat of a 
house ’’), or by unfortunates in the extremity 
of distress, was not an unusual occurrence in 





| 





England in ancient times. Family life was 
carried on there; deaths and births took 
place. The following item, taken from the 
Mayoral Account of William Webb, Mayor of 
Walsall in the years 1627-8, is applicable 
here: 

pd to a woman that was Delivered of a child 
in the church porch to help her and to bring 
her out of the town.. xxij d. 

J. TURNER, 


In reply to the query relating to bequests 
being made payable at the church porch, I 
send the following extract from a will: 

I George Hailey of Arlesey county Bedford 
gentleman... give and devise unto my said 
wife Sarah and to her assigns one annuity of 
twelve pounds free of taxes to be issued out of 
all other my messuages lands tenements what- 
soever situate lying and being in Arlesey afore. 
said to be paid to the said Sarah my wife and 
her assigns for life at four usual feast days 
at or within the south Porch of the parish 
church of Arlesey aforesaid... this twenty 
third day of November one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty one. 

George Hailey. 


E. M. H. 


May it be suggested that the expression 
“church porch ’? had and, in some places, 
may still have two meanings. There was 
1. the South porch used for secular purposes, 
such as the parish school, the habitation of 
a person seeking sanctuary from the civil 
power, the payment of charity money and the 
repayment of mortgage money. There was, 
2. the space at the outside of the chancel gate. 
It was in this latter porch that the marriage 
service was begun. We read of a wedding 
c. 1451 when the parties stood at the door of 
the chancel (Camden Society, 1839, ‘ Plump- 
ton Correspondence,’ p. Ixxvi.). Francis 
Bond in his ‘ Introduction to English Church 
Architecture,’ 1913, p. 733, quotes from a 
fifteenth-century will where the testator gave 
‘* corpus meum ad sepeliendum infra wedding 
porch.” Bond however, did not distinguish 
between the two kinds of porches. » 


Here are two instances from an unpub- 
lished notebook of a Devonshire yeoman: 

RE Pee is to have fifty shillings 
the 20th day of December (1627) being the 
Sunday before Christmas Day in the Church 
Porch betwixt one and four in the afternoon. 

J.....B.... is to be paide of his five 
pounds that I borrowed the ninth day of 
October in the church porch .. betwixt 2 
and 3 of the clock in the afternoon. 


D. S. Drake. 
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OMEN AS CHURCH BUILDERS 

(clxxvii. 78, 141, 213).—When Lord Tor- 
rington made his Tour to the North in 1792, 
the full account of which is printed in vol. 
iii. of his ‘Diaries’ (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 1936) he says (p. 17) that he left the 
Great North Road just beyond Stamford to 
visit Tickencote Church, which is only a 
quarter of a mile down a turning on the right 
going north. He says 

Tickencote Church is now rebuilding with 
stone, from the old model exactly, at the ex- 
pense of Mrs. Whitfield, of Stamford (a woman 
of much taste she must be, and a staunch 
churchwoman I warrant ye). The old nobly 
roofd chancel with its beautifully painted stone 
arch, is remaining, and to be preservd, together 
with, I hope, a cross-legd Knight carved in oak. 
When finished, which this summer will com- 
plete, it will exist (ages after all others of this 
stile are gone) a model of Saxon architecture 
and to the honour of this lady . . . my horse 
being held by one of the masons, I stayd some 
time in the inside, and when I came out, Pre- 
sented my compliments—a _ tourist’s compli- 
ments—to the lady, begging her to perfect her 
Magnificence by glazing the church with 
stained glass. The mason agreed with me, and 
promised to deliver my message. 

In Langford Budville Church in Somerset 
there is a needle and thread carved at the 
bottom of one of the capitals in the south 
arcade. The local explanation is that the 
church must have been built by a woman, but 
there are other, and I think better, explana- 
tions which were brought forward fully by 
the late F. T. Elworthy in a paper he pub- 
lished on the subject and entitled ‘ The Needle 
and Thread at Langford Budville.’ 

The church at Theale in Berkshire was, I 
believe, built by a sister of old Martin Routh, 
representatives of whose family still live in 
the neighbourhood. 

A. L. Humpnreys. 

Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


(jHURCH MOUNDS (clxxvii. 136, 176, 
197).—There are, in Somerset, two not- 
able churches (or the ruins of them) which 
were built upon hills or mounds. One is the 
remains of the cruciform chapel of St. 
Michael which is conspicuous just north of 
Boroughbridge and on the fringes of Sedge- 
moor. Anyone travelling along the well- 
known road from Taunton to Pipers Inn must 
struck by it. The hill upon which 
the ruin stands is locally known as ‘“‘ the 
Mump.” 
The other church is the more famous one 
on Tor Hill. This lofty hill is crowned by a 
beautiful tower, all that is left of a pilgrim- 





age chapel of St. Michael. It can be seen 
from a great distance all over the county. 


A. L. Humpnreys. 


OVERNESS TO THE CHILDREN OF 
CHARLES I (clxxvii. 157, 213, 250), — 
At the birth of Prince Charles in 1630 Mary, 
Countess of Dorset, was put in charge of the 
royal nursery. She remained governess of 
the King’s children down to the eve of her 
death in 1645, when she was given a public 
funeral at Westminster Abbey, so great was 
the honour in which this Royalist lady was 
held by the Parliament. Many references to 
her will be found in the Calendar of State 
Papers for the reign of Charles I. She was 
Mary Curzon, daughter and heir of Sir 
George Curzon, of Croxall, Derbyshire. In 
1627 Drayton dedicated his ‘The Muses 
Elizium’ to Edward Earl of Dorset, and his 
‘ Divine Poems ’ in the same volume to ‘“‘ the 
Right Noble, Religious, and truely vertuous 
Lady, Mary, Countesse of Dorset.’’ She was 
perhaps the Sirena of Drayton’s ‘The 
Shepheard’s Sirena.’ 
B. H. Newpicate. 


PROBLEMS IN WALPOLE’S CORRE. 
SPONDENCE WITH GEORGE MON. 
TAGU (clxxvii. 155, 208, 226).— 

3. Sir William Draper, K.B., married, 23 
Feb., 1756, Caroline, daughter of Lord Wil- 
liam Beauclerk. Charlotte Beauclerk married, 
22 Dec. 1744, John Drummond, M.P. (See 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’). 

10. Walter Bowman, d. 1782 (see ‘ D.N.B.’) 
is probably ‘‘ old Bowman.’’ 

39. This must be at Hurley, some 10-15 
miles from Windsor, a favourite Thames re- 
sort. 

43. This is probably Richard Jackson, 
d. 1787, son of Richard Jackson of Dublin, 
a barrister who entered Parliament in 1762. 
See ‘ D.N.B.’ 

44. The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1788, states 
that one of the daughters of James Jefferies 
was then a maid of honour to the Queen. It 
states that two daughters were then living. 

47. Though the peerages state that only 
four sons and three daughters of the 2nd 
Earl of Albemarle survived infancy, it should 
be noted that he had altogether eight sons 
and seven daughters by his wife, which leaves 
a wide margin for possible black sheep. 

50. Jackson’s Oxford Journal, 11 April, 
1772, records the death on 4 April of William 
Lewis, M.D., at the age of fifty-eight; for- 
merly student of Christ Church. He left 
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£25,000. Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ 
says he was son of John Lewis of London, 
gent., matric. Ch.Ch. 17 Mar., 1730/31, 
aged seventeen ; B.A. 1734; M.A. 1737; B.M. 
1741; D.M. 1745, 

E. G. WiTHycoMBeE. 


ERMAN WAR SONGS (clxxvii. 66, 119, 
214).—At the last reference a correspond- 
ent reproduces a surprising statement, made 
apparently both by the Morning Post and 
the Daily Chronicle in 1915, according to 
which Ernst Lissauer was not the real author 
of the ‘ Hymn of Hate,’ but simply a ‘‘ bold 
plagiarist ’’ who copied a poem addressed to 
Prussia by Georg Herwegh, ‘ substituting 
England for Prussia in Herwegh’s earlier 
lucubration.”’ 

This accusation of plagiarism, which could 
only have been made by somebody who had 
never read either the ‘ Hymn of Hate’ or the 
works of Georg Herwegh, is of course baseless 
and erroneous, and it would be interesting to 
know how such an extraordinary perversion 
of the facts originated. 

In the first place, internal evidence shows 
clearly that the ‘Hymn of Hate ’ could not 
possibly have been written about 1841, which 
is the date of publication of the first edition 
of Herwegh’s verses. How is it possible that 
in the eighteen-forties the following lines 
could have been written with reference to 
Prussia? I quote the translation of Bar- 
bara Henderson. 

Take you the folk of the earth in pay, 

With bars of gold your ramparts lay, 

Bedeck the Ocean with bow on bow, 

Ye reckon well, but not well enough now. 

French and Russian they matter not, 

A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot. 

We fight the battle with bronze and steel, 

And the time that is coming, peace will seal. 

etc., etc. 


How is it possible that in the eighteen- 
forties a naval officer could propose, aiming 
at Prussia, the famous toast of ‘‘ To the 
Day’’? Moreover, it must not be fergotten 
that Lissauer’s effusion was extraordinarily 
popular throughout Germany. It was re- 
cited in social gatherings amid thunders of 
applause it was trumpeted forth by inebri- 
ated students, reeling — at night, it was 
memorized by children in the schools and dis- 
tributed on millions of leaflets to the troops 
in the trenches, It was rewarded by the 
Kaiser with the order of the Red Eagle of the 
fourth class ; it procured for its author a con- 
siderable reputation. It is therefore incon- 


ceivable that Lissauer should not have been | 





———____.. 


denounced as a literary freebooter, if in real- 
ity he had copied the work of an earlier 
writer. 

Lissauer, moreover, was a poet of consider. 
able merit. Kurt Martens in his ‘ Deutsche 
Literatur unserer Zeit,’ assigns him an hon- 
ourable place among German lyric poets, and 
Albert Sérgel, in his ‘ Dichtung und Dichter 
der Zeit,’ compares him to Hofmannsthal 
und Rilke on account of his ‘‘ startling and 
therefore inimitable power of expression” 
(‘durch die unwagbaren und darum nicht 
nachahmbaren Krafte des Ausdrucks”’). He 
had therefore a reputation to preserve and was 
not likely to hazard it by trespassing in alien 
fields. 

In order, however, to confute completely 
the charge of plagiarism it was necessary to 
examine the poetical works of Georg Her- 
wegh and ascertain if a chance phrase or 
expression did not in some way substantiate 
the allegations of the Morning Post.  Her- 
wegh’s works have long been out of print, and 
are very difficult to find as they have no liter- 
ary, but only an historical, value. But 
through the courtesy of the Librarian of the 
London Library I have been able to consult 
the first edition (1841) of ‘ Gedichte eines 
Lebendigen,’ which is the magnum opus in 
the field of poetry of this feeble disciple of 
Uhland. 

Among these effusions, of the colour and 
strength of milk and water, I found a poem 
denominated ‘ Das Lied vom Hasse,’ which 
may possibly, through the similitude of the 
title, have given rise to the supposition that 
it had in some way inspired Lissauer’s burn- 
ing blast. 

The resemblance ceases with the title and 
as a literary production ‘ Das Lied vom 
Hasse’ might easily be the work of a child 
of twelve. 

I append here two stanzas: 

Wohlauf, Wohlauf, iiber Berg und Fluss 
Dem Morgenroth entgegen, 
Dem teueren Weib den letzten Kuss 
Und dann zum teueren Degen. 
Bis unsere Hard in Asche stiebt 
Soll sie vom Schwert nicht lassen. 
Wir haben lang genug geliebt 
Und wollen endlich hassen, 
Die Liebe kann uns helfen nicht, 
Die Liebe nicht erretten. 
Halt du. O Hass, den jiingst Gericht, 
Brich du, O Hass, die Ketten. 
Und wo es noch Tyrannen gibt, 
Die lasst uns keck erfassen. 
Wir haben lang genug geliebt 
Und wollen endlich hassen, 
G. CaTALANI. 
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SeesCULTURAL REPORTERS (clxxvii. | 


155, 194).—Mr, NEVILLE may perhaps 
find matter of use to him in the following 
item from Catalogue No, 505 of Mr. T. 
Thorp. 149, High Street, Guildford. 


13 AGRICULTURAL SURVEYS of Great 
Britain, the 8vo Series, with numerous 
plates and coloured maps, AN ALMOST 
Comptete SET, comprising 69 counties, 
bound in 70 vols., 8vo, full calf (contents 
lettered) (few vols, little rubbed, but a 
GOOD SOUND sET), £15 {v. 17] 1794-1815. 

The above comprises all the volumes for 
England and Wales, and the only missing 
volumes are those for Ayrshire, Banffshire, 
Bute, Midlothian, Stirlingshire. 

Included in the above set and bound 
uniformly are the following :—General 
View of the Agriculture of the Shetland 
Islands, by John Sherreff, 1814, and View 
of the Mineralogy, Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, and Fisheries of the Island of 
Arran, by James Headrick, 1807. 


F, Wii1am Cock, M.D. 


PATIENCE: CARD GAME (clxxvii. 248). 

—George, Prince Regenf, was devoted to 
the game. Croker’s Journal has this entry 
under Dec. 16, 1818: 

The Prince played a hand or two at Patience, 
and I was rather amused to hear him exclaim 
loudly when one of the kings turned up 
vexatiously, ‘ Damn the king.’ 

He had not very long to wait. Again on 
Jan. 11, 1822, ‘‘The King sat down to a 
card-table with Barnard and Lady C., and 
played patience the whole night.’’ But 
addicts like my self like better to think of 
Leslie Stephen in his last years spending 
“many hours’? at the game, and Edward 
FitzGerald with his ‘‘ hour or two every 
night.” I play only Mr. Canfield, which 
has a scoring system attached, giving a con- 
tinuity to the pursuit which is grievously 
lacking in other forms. HIsernicvs. 
“MHE WORM ” = TOOTHACHE (clxxvii. 

246).—In ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ 
III. ii. 24, on Don Pedro’s ‘‘ What! Sigh 
for the toothache?’ Leonato comments, 
‘“ Where is but a humour or a worm.’”’ But 
the notion may be a great deal older. In the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, where the 
Goddess offers for her nurseling charms 
against various disorders, it has been very 
plausibly suggested to interpret the word 
iAorowos as the toothache worm, to which 
Demeter says she knows an antidote. 

HIBERNICUS. 


The Library. 


Caroline of Ansbach. By R. L. Arkell. 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


'AROLINE of Ansbach certainly does not 
occupy the place she deserves in popular 
imagination. She is a figure drawn with care 
and sympathy in one of the famous scenes in 
English fiction: Jeanie Deans pleading for 
her sister’s life. Readers of memoirs of the 
early eighteenth century encounter her pre- 
sented more or less favourably according to 
the writer’s general tastes and the cast of his 
politics. Opponents could not deny her out- 
standing ability and her fine savoir vivre; 
there was a greatness about her which all 
those who have been occupied with her life 
could not fail to recognize; nevertheless, 
queen at every point though she was, and 
much as she did for the country, she can 
hardly be said to be known beyond the circle 
of students who have made the times of the 
first two Georges their subject. Mr. Arkell, 
we think, is to be congratulated on his task : 
the biography of an outstanding character 
placed at the very centre of affairs and, for 
the general reader, comparatively new. His 
aim is to draw a portrait. That is, he has to 
show Caroline not only as the astute politician 
and the skilful self-effacing manager of the 
public life of a difficult King; but also as the 
human and natural mother of many children ; 
the great lady whose tact and kindness made 
the atmosphere of the court; the lover and 
contriver of gardens; the accomplished critic 
of works of art; the friend of the learned, 
ardent reader, disputant on theological sub- 
jects, indefatigable walker—and lastly as the 
writer of letters which, in their complete 
neglect of all rules of grammar and spelling 
must surely be the most extraordinary ever 
penned by any Queen. As an example is 
given a good letter to her daughter Anne—a 
good letter in all but this external strange- 
ness, 

The archives of Berlin and Hanover have 
yielded some new matters, the most interest- 
ing of which is perhaps the manuscript re- 
lating the circumstances of Caroline’s 
courtship by the Archduke Charles of 
Austria. Ansbach was an insignificant little 
state; Caroline, orphaned early, was poor 
and, in the matter of worldly standing, in- 
significant too, except for her mind and her 








attractive person. It was assumed by every- 
| body, as a matter of course, that when the 
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Austrian Archduke asked for her hand it | 


could not be refused. There was the small 
requirement that she should change her reli- 
gion, and good Father Orban, Jesuit confes- 
sor to the Elector Palatine who was strongly 
promoting the marriage, was sent to her to 
put that matter right. But to the amazement 
of Europe, and the wrath of many potentates, 
Father Orban quite failed. Caroline heard 
his arguments and weighed them, found them 
not convincing, and adhered, unmoved by any 
remonstrances, to the religion in which she 
had been brought up. This independency 
which had appeared in her even when a child, 
marked her throughout. 

Her interest in intellectual things is often 
alluded to with a smile, though Mr, Arkell 
recognizes that books and conversation on im- 
personal topics gave her rest and refreshment 
which nothing else could procure, and of 
which—in a life bent so ceaselessly to satisfy 
so many claims—she stood sorely in need. 
The usual attitude towards her here contrasts 
rather curiously with the attitude usually 
taken up towards the learned ladies of the 
sixteenth century. Lady Jane Grey’s acquire- 
ments or Queen Elizabeth’s are usually spoken 
of with respect. Doubtless they were of more 
scholarly sort than Queen Caroline’s but, on 
the principles of Queen Caroline’s critics, that 
should have made them the more regrettable. 

The well-known English authorities for 
George II’s reign have evidently been perused 
by Mr. Arkell to no less good purpose than 
the less familiar Hanoverian. He takes a 
judicious and, we are persuaded, the true 
line on the wearisome quarrel between 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, and his parents. 
Enough of the political activities and 
political personages is introduced to form 
a significant frame to the central figure. 
Caroline’s literary and theological friend- 
ships might perhaps have been more 
fully emphasized. On the other hand, her 
relations with her daughters are given 
pleasant prominence; her private generosity 
to great numbers of people has its place in 
the portrait; and a certain subtle quality of 
detachment characteristic of her throughout 
a life seeming at first sight so deeply im- 
mersed in affairs, is unobtrusively brought 
out. The sketches of George I and George II 
are firmly done; and Walpole may be pro- 
nounced sufficient for the purpose. 

By the way, Strawberry Hill was Horace 
wWalpole’s residence not Pope’s. 
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WE have received a pleasant little bogl 
called The Wild Life Around Us, edited 
Tan Cox (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 65,}¢ 
it is composed of papers, designed as broad 
cast talks by various authors, specialists jj 
this or that branch of Natural History. 
essays are well written for the most part @ 
well calculated for the general andien 
addressed. They include bits of informe 
tion that link their subject up with history 
or folk-lore. Thus there is the Duchess 
Portland’s collection of shells sold in 1785 
at the same time with the Portland | 
and realising £1,800; the Irish belief ¢ 
there are families whose members can t¢ 
themselves into seals and back again at 
the seventeenth-century Italian experim 
of blinding bats, which proved that they fing 
their way in the dark by another sense 
sight. Among the many curious facts brought 
forward is that of the superiority for frighten 
ing purposes throughout nature of 
things over light: a deer will run aw 
sooner from a man in a black suit than from 
one in flannels, and the hill shepherd will n@ 
keep a white sheep-dog, for a dark-coloun 
one is more respected. The interesting note 
concerning the disappearance or revival of 
various animals up and down the country 
seem to show that wild life is maintai 
in this island better than might have 
expected. * 


We have received in the Oxford Worlds 
Classics a pleasant edition of Gray’s ‘ Poems’ 
with a most scholarly and satisfying intr 
duction by Mr. Leonard Whibley. bi 
smallness in bulk of Gray’s achievement, and 
the laboriousness of his writing and polishing 
have been the theme of many remarks. : 
Whibley happily emphasizes Gray’s 
sciousness that fastidious labour is not Hi 
thing in the making of poetry: he ack 
ledged inspiration too, and one gathers that 
some of the sadness with which he was apt 
be haunted may have arisen from recognigl 
that his way of life was less likely to 
than to stifle the rise of inspiration 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 246 col. 1 s.v, ‘Thomas Ellwood’ 
1. 7 from foot for “ death ” read birth. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. ey: 

WE beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for aaj 
reason, we do not print. &) 
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